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WINDSOR, (MCARIO. A STOUT II* URBAN &I500RARHY 
INTBOIELCglca 

* Tho Southern Gateway to Canada**— this Is the slogan which 

the £ssex County firarlst Association has given to Windsor* As 

' 

|iCanada*s most son thorn city* and with a position of great importance 
as a focal point for transportation, Windsor Is a distinctive city* 
Across the Detroit Riser, the “boundary between United States and 
Canada, the cities of Windsor and Detroit face each other* Similar 
industries are located in “both cities* Windsor is one of the few 
cities of the world which Is separated from its larger economic 
counterpart by an international boundary line, and as such, well 
illustrates the cosiolexitiaa of internationalism. 

Windsor’s geographic position la of peculiar Interest in 
that It Is the only Canadian city whidi is directly south of part of 
the United States* fills fact has “been a great influence on Windsor* e 
development, since it causes the city to he virtually surrounded by 
territory of the United States* firas Windsor might “be called an 
"outlier*' of Canada, still predominately Canadian In spirit, hat 
greatly modified by border conditions. 

fiiirty-flve years ago, Windsor was a quiet city of 14,000 
jjpeople* Today It has a population of 106,000, Is the fourth largest 
city In the province of Ontario, and ranks fourth In industrial 
production for all of Canada* Stretching for about six miles in a 


general east-vest direction along the river, and extending southward 
for approximately two and a. half miles, Windsor la a sharp contrast 

to Detroit, Bie toll skyscrapers of Detroit dwarf the commercial 

II 

core of Windsor opposite It (Pig. 3. , p.*t). Probably nowhere along 
the border between the United States and Canada Is there a better 
location for Windsor and Detroit. Ihis factor of location, always 
dominant in the development of both cities, is the key to their 

9UCC668# 


EBSIOKAL SEfTIHQ 
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In order to better understand Windsor and its problems, we 
must see what natural conditions prevail in the nearby area* Windsor 
is not an entity In Itself, bat Is a part of a larger physical area. 
iA description of the factors of the natural environment although not 
referring to Windsor directly, help to place Windsor in its geog- 
graphic setting. 


Geology and Tonogranhv 

®ie peninsula of Western Ontario Is an area of little relief, 
most of It being a former glacial lake plain. Prom "Ontario Island", 
a high area northeast of London, the peninsula slopes gently westward. 
Essen County is westernmost and flatest part of the peninsula which 
juts south and west towards the United States. (Pig. -3 , p.5^ ) 

When the Great Lakes decreased in size to their present 


position, they left behind a low-lying, flat area which separated 


fig. a . 
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•hallow LaJco 8t. Clair fToa lok o Sri*. The peninsula of Sssex, which 
includes slightly aore than the political bounds of Sssex County, 
corresponds closely to the area which is directly underlain by Onon- 
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shallow Lake St* Clair from Lake Srle. The peninsula of 3s sex, which 
includes slightly store than the political hounds of Hssex County, 
corresponds closely to the area which ia directly underlain hy Onon- 
daga limestone* Some exposures of lower Devonian limestone and dol- 
omite in the southwest part of the county prevent the area from being 

completely Onondaga. The limestone and dolomite has been called the 

, 

Detroit River Series by the Government Geologic Survey* 

« , v - t \ 

Bed rock dips in a northwest direction at Windsor and 

Detroit* Althou^i quarries are found in the southern part of the 

. 

county, bed rock beneath Detroit is from 100 to 260 feet below the 
2 

surface* Glacial drift throu^iout the county ranges from 50 to 100 

- • . 

feet in thickness* The boulder clay, when vet, has a tendency to 

I > , . * , 

flow and creep and has caused the qua ©a ires for which the comity wad 
notorious in its early days. Geology was chiefly important to the 

- 

area in that It left salt, limestone, and natural gas as natural ^ 

~ ’ 

3 ' 

resources* 

3he low, flat character of the peninsula made much of it 
swampy at one time. The northern part, along the complete length of 
the shore of Lake St. Clair, is very flat. The break between land 
and water is not sharp. Much of the land extending south from the 
; shore, is low and swampy; the lake Is less than ten feet deep for 
a distance of a half-mile from the shore. 

• » , t 

■ - • J 

5he only significant relief found in the county is the 

result of a glacial moraine (Pig* ^ . p* 7 ) The moraine is the 

esterly end of a more pronounced moraine which extends along the 

1. Map of Geology of Southwestern Ontario. Map 116 A. Can. Dept* 
of Mines. 1914. 

2* Parkins, A. S* Historical Geography of Detroit, p.168 
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north shore of hake Brie. Belief reaches a maTlimim of only ore 
hundred feet for the whole peninsula. 3he hipest point is found 
near Leamington in the southeast part of the county. (Big. -3 , p.<5") 
The knoll near Leamington is caused by two moraines meeting; one 
continues to the west, the other cuts diagonally across the county 
in a northwest direction. 

The westward extending moraine is poorly defined. A stream 
has cut through it, so that the location where the moraine is most 
apparent, is at a slightly higher area south of Harrow. It then 
merges into the surrounding territory in the marshes of the south- 
west corner of the county. 

She moraine which extends northwest from Leamington to De- 
troit is known locally as "the ridge". Is is a broad ridge of till 
about 30 feet above the surrounding area. Its gently sloping sides 
make it inconspicuous to the eye. Quoting F. B, Taylor, two theories 

2 

as to the origin of the ridge exist* One* theory states that the 
moraine mi^it have been formed by a minor ice lobe of old Lake Huron. 
Most of the characteristics of the moraine seem to point out that it 
was a simple terminal moraine laid down under water. 

The moraine was important to the region in that it was the 
only high and dry route across the swampy peninsula. The ridge was 
like a finger pointing the way to the site of Windsor. 

Essex peninsula has been called the Canadian Corn Belt. ®ie 


3. Taylor, F. B. The Moraine System of Southwestern Ontario, p.65 


souttereKitorn section of Ontario Jutr* f^r enxju^i southrasdrA 

to 1 included isAihlii tliO 70 I* * lao therm for July# ^ilch. io 
erally recognised as the limit of successful com growth. 4 ?*smx 
peninsula Is knosu as the slldost section of the province* --to 
growing season which usually bovine about the first week of April* Is 
about a weak earlier tlssa any other area* nnA gives It a total of 
■ 210 days. 6 Sssei county is thus one of the premium agricultural 
areas of Ontario* anted especially for its early vegetables# 

Iha mean annual temperature of thin area Is 4? ° to 4 3* ?• 

It Is dividod seasonally Into a winter naan of 26 ° S'. , a spring mean 
of 44 '?. * a summer meen of 70 “ T*. and a fall naan of 51. ° ?* 5he 
j ! winter assn temper, tore is distinctive in that only t-»o areas of 
Canada have alllor winters* 6 She lowest recorded temperature of -24 V 
and the hipest temperature of 104° F. gives the area a nsxlmm 'mown 
range of 128° • 

3ie average annual precipitation of 28 to 32 inches is lower 
than the rest of ■* a stern Ontario. It is a result of the fact that the 
county is not on the direct leeward side of a large body of wat^r* 

The annual snowfall of 40 inches la also less than any other part of 

I southern Ontario# Simmer rainfall of 17 Indies ie relatively low mr 
the province, and whan combined with higher summer temperatures, it 
causes rainfall effectively to be below the normal for the -province. 

However, lower precipitation has not had a serious effect on 
agriculture, and the relatively mild climate hae given ^ indoor a 
strong, stable hinterland* which my be based on early season 

A, Futures, 3* F. end Chapman. L. ?* iTgitfi . nf 

Pw^3.2* 

i 5. Ibid. , The date of the occurence of the mean of 42 marks the 
beginning of the growing season, 

6* Hioso areas are the nest Coast of British Columbia and the 
Southwest tip of Sova Scotia. 


agriculture* The peninsula has a growing season long enough to 
allow a great variety of crops, varying from early vegetables to 
late season fruit. 

So.Ua* ■Pr8JLBafi9*..ftnA..Xg/MtatlPB 


The lacustrine soils and drainage of Essex peninsula are 


the result of the glacial lake which once covered the county. The 
Brookston Clay Loam which covers most of the peninsula is classed 



stone free, or nearly so. This soil is medium to high in organic 
matter and is well supplied with lime. 

Three areas of poorer soils are found within the peninsula. 
They are the Pox and Berrien sandy soils centering around Colchester 
and Leamington respectively, and the acid Napanee Clay Loam found 
between Harrow and Kingsville. ®iese soils are reflected by dif- 
ferences in land utilization. Two areas of muck and peat also play 
a definite part in the agriculture of the county. They correspond 
to the truck gardening areas of Point Feloe and La Salle, in opposite 
corners of the county. 

Hatural drainage is poor. Agriculture was delayed for many 
years until outlets were found to drain the interior. The farmers 
of the area have been spared the problem of erosion, but drainage 
is a contending problem. 


The peninsula has eight major creeks which sluggishly flow 


from both sides of the central moraine. (Pig. 3 , p. v5) The average 



Annual Report of Department of Agriculture, 1938. 
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width of the strains is ton to thirty foot. However, at their 
drowned mouths, they are usually much wider, and nearly all have 
marshland on both aides* Two areas of extenRivo grraapland are foond 
in the county. One extends inland from the mouth of Big Creek in the 
southwest part of the county; the other is in the interior of Point 
Poles. The swamps have been a problem to transportation - round the 
edge of the county* 

The early settlers found that the clay soils of the higher 
moraines wore timbered with beech, maple, elm* hickory, and other 
deciduous trees* "Oak growth was found on the sand and gratnal 
beaches and was more easily cleared.*^ Settlers soon removed the 
trees, so that natural vegetation is now a minor factor in a county 
which la over ninty per cent cleared. 


Crrrnw 


Climate* topography and soils combined to help determine 
the crept s grown in the area. Com, winter wheat and oats are the 
predominant crops, Plfty-ei^it thousand acres of wheat in 1937 pro- 
duced a little over one million bushels, while 64,000 acres produced 
almost two million bushels of oats, Fifty— five thousand acres of 
husking corn, the only significant amount in the province, produced 
1,400,000 bushels in 1927, The county has an average yield of com 
per acre of over forty-five bushels, among tho highest in the tujrld. 

Tobacco is a specialty crop, grown on sandy soils along the 
shore of hake Brie, Here is the western extremity of the larger 
Ontario tobacco belt. Bsrly vegetables and berrie s are Town 


8. The drovued mouth character! sties of tho streams is due to the 
fact that drainage of the Groat hakes was once diverted and 
this section of tho system had a lower water level. 

9. Parkins, aa. clt «. p. 164 



Essex County Farms 



| throughout the county, notably in the muck soils, and give rise to 
the county's title of "The Garden of Canada.TPiS.*^ ( F- WO 

HISTORICAL DEVBLOPMBH? 

Indian Pays 

Physiographic features contributed to the convergence of 
Indian trails upon Windsor, Although in this Great Lakes Region, 
travel by water along the shores, was the usual method of Indian 
. travel, in winter the cross-country trails became more important. 

As was generally true, these trails were the forerunners of our 
modem roads. 

There were several definite Indian routes in Essex County 
linking the various Indian settlements. (Pig, H , p,7) One of 
them rimmed the southern part of the county, being a section of the 
long trail along the northern shore of Lake Erie, It avoided the 

swamp and extended across to Amherstburg, and there branched. One 

■ 

route continued to the south-west from Amherstburg, crossing the 
river via the islands near the mouth of the Detroit River, The other 
trail continued northward along the east bank of the river and crossed 
over at the site of present day Windsor, An east-west route coming 
from the Thames River valley, extended across the flat land along 
the southern shore of Lake St, Clair and also crossed the river at 
the Detroit-Windsor narrows. 

A third and more important trail for direct travel followed 
the moraine from Leamington, after branching from the Lake Erie trail 




! ) 






mentioned above. This route led to the narrow pert of the river, 
where the moraine was cut by the Detroit River. Thus the county 
had a complete trail around the water* s edge and one diagonally 
across it. At the Junction of these three trails, and. at an easy 
and convenient crossing place, was the site of Windsor. 

At the Junction of routes, two Indian villages were settled. 

The village of the Ottawas was first located on the site of the 

present heart of Windsor. It was later moved eastward to approx- 

- 

imately the present site of the Ford Plant. The Wyandottes were 
located near the present village of OJibvay, south-west of the 
| Ottawas. 

®ius Indian trails prophesied the “beginnings of two settle- 
ment nuclei; one at Amheratburg, at a crossing place; the other at 
Windsor, which was both a Junction and a crossing place. It was 
left to the white man to decide which of these sites was to become 
the more important. 

The French Period 

In 1702 , Sienr de la Cadillac landed his boats in the narrow 
part of the river before entering bake St. Clair. Ee chose the north 
shore of the river as a good location for his group of French settlers. 
The bank on the north side was higher than that on the south, and 
being on the outside of the curve of the river, provided a deeper 
harbour. Fort Fontchartraln was built on this site. A clearing 
was mods outside the walls; storehouses and homes were constructed 




within* Thus a -settlement was started at the narrows, Detroit, fer 
inland from the Interior of French Canada, and far from thB center 
of colonial government. (Fig. 6 f p./£j 

During the French period, the settlement grew hat gradually. 
In 1750, Governor Galissonnlere Gold of Detroit* "Biroughout the 
whole Interior of Canada it is the best adapted locality for a town 
where all the trp.de of the lf?kee would concentrate* Were it provided 
|| with a good garrloon and surrounded by a goodly number of settles 
It would he able to overawe all the Indians of the continent* It 
ie sufficient to see Its position on the map to under str-nd Its 
utility. 11 X0 

She settlers soon spread to the south side of the river. By 
1752, the area for several miles on both sides of the river was laid 
out in the elongated, river-touching farms typical of the French 
settlers* The usual farm was two arpents wide and forty arpente 
back from the river, ^ The first mission house had been built in 1748 
near the present site of Assumption College to minister to the Huron 
Indians who had been forced to the south side, away from the fort, 
by the French. However, the centre of the isolated settlement still 
remained the fort at Detroit. It continued to be primarily a fur- 
trading post, tapping the wealth of the Great hakes area. 

During the French— English wars, there were 2,500 settlers on 
both 3 ides of the river. They survived the famed Indian rebellion 

I m 

under Pontiac, but were to have their fate decided on the battle- 
field of %iebec. The Peace of Paris in 1763, ceded all of this area 

10. Parkins, ssa- cit .. p. 79. 

11. Ihe Canadian arpent is about .85 acres. The width of a square 
axpent is a common measure of length, a’>out twelve rods| 

Funk and ^agnail's Practical Standard Dictionary. 



o t Canada to England. Included with the area was the small for- 
trading post of Detroit. 


J&a First English Influence 

The coming of the English had little effect upon the settle- 
ment. The French were given their choice as to leaving or remaining 
under the British crown. There was a slight decrease in population, 
hut since government had never heen of much importance to then, most 
decided to stay with their river front farms. 

Hie chief effect of the change of ownership was to make the 
military influence In Detroit more pronounced. It "became a British 



officers and garrison and a few new English merchants gave a dif- 
ferent atmosphere to the fort. However, the surrounding area re- 
mained predominately French In culture. The new regime did bring 
the first permanent 3$iglish settlers to the area. A group of 
Loyalists, a detachment from the famous Butlers Bangers, came In 
from Lake Erie and settled south of Amherstburg. 


In 178S, Detroit again had its fate settled over a confer- 


ence table in Europe. For the first time the area was divided poli- 
tically — the area north and west of the river was henceforth to 
belong to the successfully rebelling colonies and was to be a part 
of the United States. However, Detroit was Btill far from the centre 
of government and the British were reluctant to give up such an 
important post in the mid-west. For thirteen years longer, Detroit 



remained a British-fo rt and bhe se a t fo r the W e ste rn J Ddstriet-» 

12. Hie Western District was s political division of Upper Canada, 
and included most of present day Western Ontario* 


During this period, British settlers continued to come into the 
Detroit River district and gave the beginnings of a cosmopolitan 
British -French etmosphere to the area, 

Thfl Beginning of International^' a 

In 1796, the fort was officially handed over to the Amer leans. 
This change in nationality caused a few temporary repercussions in 
the area. There was a serious loss of population for Detroit at 
first, when, for a short time, its population fell from 2,200 to 500, 
For a while. Sandwich and Amhsrstburg rivaled Detroit for super- 
iority of the river. However, Detroit** superior position as a 
" shoving-off" place for settlement shifting westward soon brought 
its population back to normal as Americans moved in. The result of 
the new boundary had been a redistribution of population. Sandwich 
became the new district seat in 1796 and received the resident 
officials who moved across the river. Hie military personnel shifted 
south to the new fort at Amherctburg, which was "built to counter- 
balance Detroit. (Fig. 7 , p./?) 

Unis we again see two rival settlements growing up at 
opposite ends of the Detroit River, where the Indian trails pro- 
phesied. Amherctburg was the military location, while Sandwich wae 
the administrative centre. Windsor, at this tine, was a merdow of 
Colonel Francis Baby's farm on the corner of Church and Sandwich 
Streets, which was directly opposite Detroit. This better geographic 
location for the future was to surpass both the other larger eettle- 
- we nt *. 
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3he new bound'ry had little effect upon freed on of aovenj9r.ts 
in the area* Aaerican control roa'i.ined loose and non— forceful. 
General opinion felt that the change was only transitory, and that 
the British would soon oe in control again* Cie Detroit River 
District passed throu^Ji the w*r of 1812 with little effect upon the 
peraanent settlors. However, it gradually boc-'ae apparont that 
the International bound ry line throng the Detroit f iver was to 
he a permanent one* ”ith this realisation, we can trace the hogla— 
ningo of the international spirit which typifies this region— the 
spirit which realizes that the border is there. Twit because of lax 
regulations end lack of control was little affected by it* ®»e 
intermixture of both British and French settlers back and forth 
across the rivor during the early period, made it apparent that 
"blood was thicker than the intern tlonnl bound ry in the Detroit 
River*" 

The fticlgp* of Snnd^ich 

The town of Sandwich had .grown up on the Canadian side* 
fionth- 4 ioet of Detroit* Colonel Janes Baby had erected his house 
there In 1808 as s. «orth-*est fur trading post* The siiuile roiul 
whidi ran along the river 'ront connecting the various french f - rns 
also served as the main street of the town. The town was laid out 
no that the main street paralleled the river and the other streets 


cut it r.t rl^it-'-Jigles* 


Sandwich was primarily administrative. Since becoming the 
district seat of Heere, which included most of lower Western 
Ontario, settlement had. centered around the administrative. buildings 
such as the court house and jell. In 1917, Sandwich p.cd the area 
behind it, had thirteen stores, ei^t taverns, eight windmills, and 
one water mill.* 2 ’ Sandwich had hotter agricultural land behind, it 
than some of the other areas, and this factor probably helped main- 
tain it as an agricultural centre. In 1844, a small settlement of 
Irish started directly behind the main part of Sandwich. They 
drained the marsh lands and developed highly productive farms. ^ 

The N.uclfflAg of fflMsar 

During the same period of the early 19th century, another 
nucleus, called "The ferry** , was forming. It was directly ncross 
from Detroit and was connected by a ferry service using dngout 
canoes in the summer and sleighs in the winter. In 1830, a steam- 
boat service was started to carry passengers. . At the Canadian 
terminal, an inn, a few farms, and a trading poet farther east, 
were the nuclei of the settlement known as "The Ferry" or "South 
Detroit." 

With the establishment of The Ferry as a terminal of the 
stage coach line from Buffalo in 1838, more and more settlers began 
to trickle into the region. Some stayed to tnke up forms along the 
Canadian shore, bat most continued on throng the natural gate-ay 
of Detroit to the lands of the United States. 


13* Gourlay, R. A Statisti cal Account of Doner Canada. p. 275 
14. Guillet, B. C. Barlv lif e In Upper Canada, p. 151 


Stores end lodging places soon appeared around the stsge and 
ferry terminals, and spread along the one main street. A visitor to 
this area In IS?.?, noted the difference between the settlement of 
The Ferry and the activity in Detroit. Be noted fifteen to twenty 
wooden houses there and stated that he "believed that this settlement 

|| 

"would soon eclipse Sandwich and may rival Chatham*" 

Hie first plan of Windsor originated when the B»by form was 
subdivided into lots in 1830* Ibis was followed by the dividing of 
the McDougal farm in 1835* Both of these subdivisions started from 
the river road end extended south for two blocks. (Fig. 8 , p *3.3) 

I By 1836, the linear settlement was large enoupji to call a meeting to 
decide upon the name for the community , variously celled The Ferry, 
South Detroit, and Richmond* Hie result of the community meeting was 
the village of "Windsor*" 

In 1837, while visiting in Detroit, Mrs. Anna Jameson wrote* 


"Yesterday and to-day, I have passed some hours 
driving about on the British shore* I hardly know how to 
convey to you the difference between the two shores. Its 
is as incredible as it is impossible— to behold on one 
side, a city of towers and spires and. animated population* 
with villas and handsome houses stretching along the shore, 
and a hundred vessels or more crowd* ng the port, loading and 
unlo-ding— and on the other side, a little struggling ham- 
let, one schooner, one wretched steamboat, some windmills, a 
Catholic chapel or two, a supine ignorant neasantry, all the 
symptoms of apathy, indolence, mistrust, and hopelessness*" ^ 

Thus was Detroit and Windsor pictured by an English woman 

traveller who apparently was not pleased with the French-Canadians 


of the "south shore." Another visitor of 1844 gives a different 
picture of Windsor on an international boundary. 


15. Sheriff, a i pur . H irowh Forth America. p» 215 

16. Macdonald, G. F. liow Windsor Got Its Name". Border Cities Star. 
Ffreb. 19, 1921. 

17. Jameson, A. Winter Studies and Summer Ramble s in Canada, p. 86. 
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" The village of Windsor is a )iew place, formed iu 

consequence of the American tariff, to enable inhabitants 
to smuggle British goods cross the river. Americans buy 
cloth in Windsor, have it made into a suit and wear it 
back to Detroit unci or the vory nose of the Collector of 
Customs." 18 

These opinions are coloured by the personalities of the writers, but 
each helps to paint part of the picture of these two border settle- 
ments in their loose beginnings. 

. s aa&7lph ail -’'intagr u&fsrAJJSM 

In the period before 1854, thora wr-.s a gradual growth in the 
two settlements of Sandwich and Windsor. Windsor’s function was 
primarily commercial, in the sense that it served the transitory 
settlers who stopped there before crossing the border. The com- 
mercial function of Sandwich v, as concerned with collecting and dis- 
tributing goods for the agricultural population of the area. Both 
towns grew along tho main river front road. (^ig. *7 , p«^) Between 
them, .farms made a fairly complete river front settlement. ®ie 
river front road which connected the farms was controlled by a road 
company with a toll gate near the McSwan estate. Since the road was 
the only one along the border, the toll gate did not greatly hinder 
traffic. However, the type of soil of this area made the road no 
less muddy than the later ones* 

Ihe eastern limit of settlement was Hoy House. located near 
the present site of Hoy Avenue, it was a fur-trading post which had 
shifted ^rom Detroit in 1799. Between Hoy House and Windsor were 
several other small fur warehouses, end several farms which extended 

10. Abbott, J. An Inmirr- nt to horth Africa, p. 151 
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south from the river. 

This period is olriont one of decline for Windsor so fnr as 
relative r^^o^th is concerned# Chatham street remained the southern! 
limit of settlement until 1858. Beyond it, all rns farmland* During 
this time. Sandwich remained the larger of the two, because of its 
connection as the county seat. In 1854, Windsor was incorporated as 
a village of 8,200 acres. In 1857, it was a town of 1,000 population. 
Growth in the whole county was also Incroasljig during this period. 

The 1824 population of 4,274 for the county had doubled by 1827 as 
settlers continued to pour in from the Sast. 

The First Railroa d Co-nes to the Border 

She coming of the Great Western Railroad in 1854 made the 
first serious change in the picture of settlement along the Detroit 
River. When the Great Western chose Windsor for its Canadian 
terminal, because it w-s directly opposite Detroit, rather than the 
larger town of Sandwich, it marked the beginning of the decline of 
the older settlement and a step in the rise of the younger one. 

The completion of the 110 mile section from London to 
Windsor in Janoary,1854 narks a now era in Windsor’s development. 

The moraine gave the railroad a little difficulty at first because 
of the hirfi bank directly opposite Detroit. However, this was over- 
come by reclaiming all of the land along tho river front and con- 
structing the railroad terminal and buildings on the new lor area. 
Thus it was the positional fact of nearness to Detroit which vms the 
deciding f ac tor lu beginning th e m o de rn g rowt h o f Windso r. 



Detroit was pIgo growing rapidly during this period# I'ich- 
igun had become a state in 18?7, and for ten years Detroit v.tc its 
capital, having v. population of 10,000 in 184C* During that period, 
Detroit wps primarily a transportation centre end a steppin^-off place< 
However, industry was increasing in importance# flour billing wr.s the 
leading industry at that tine* followed in. importance "by the maxm— 
fixture of carriages and wagons. 

The Nucl eus of Walkerville 

Bnst of Windsor, another settlement was starting. In 1858, 
Hiram Walker came into Canada from Massachusetts, and established a 
distillery. He chose a site where the level land sloped gently down 
to the water's edge, and at a point where the new railroad swung 
inland away from the shore. Thus his distillery was between the 
railroad and the shore, and served by these two excellent transpor- 
tation facilities, there arose Canada's largest distillery. 

Walker bought the land extending south from the river and 
b ©gan laying out a town. Walkerville thus developed as a planned 
town, with the usual rectangular pattern which topography encouraged. 
(Fig. JO, p.A<?) To house his employees, Walker built two streets of 
tenements. The houses were double-story, four family apartments, and 
all were similar. These long lines of similar houses still stand as 
a part of the Walkerville residential area. The older ‘Tame buildings 
constitute a small slum area, while the stronger brick buildings have 
been able to withstand the att cks of time. 


19 


19* Pound’, A; Detroit. D ynamic City, p. 180 




w.lnflnor as n steal F olnt for ^Jisnortfitlon 

After the coning of the railroad, Windsor became increasingly 
lci'^ortant as a transportation centre* The Talbot Hoad had been com- 
pleted during the period 1811-37* It followed the old Indian trails, 
branched near henmington and terminated at both Amheretbnrg and Windsor* 
Thus by 1827, there was a continuous road from Halifax to Windsor, 
although the sections in Sssex and ^ent counties, because of the 
nature of the glacial soil, were often Impassable cron on horseback,^ 0 
•Windsor had also been connected with Chatham to the east since 1792 
by a road along the shore of hake St* Cinlr* (Fig* H , p*3o) 

Transportation acroes the river was lmnroved. A telegraph 
cable was laid down in 1857 connecting Windsor with Detroit and other 
mid-weetorn cities* Aleo in the esae year, the new ferryboat, "Union," 

began operating. Hie boat was large enou#t to keep the channel free 

1 21 
from ice and thus continuous year round service became possible* 

In 1867, the Great Western started a train ferry with a capacity of 

fourteen oar s* Trains no longer hod to be broken before crossing* 

Prior to that, a ferry had taken frei^it and passengers across the 

river where they wore reloaded beforo proceeding westward* 

Increased traffic due to the mil road, ro mil tod in a cur tons 

office being located at this iwortant border point. Aa the first 

j real restraint on border freedom, it had very little effect upon the 

tempo of movement acroes the river* However it did have the effect 

of giving a permanent feoling to the town* 


20. Quillet, aa» fill*. P- 51® 

21. Houlton, Bedford and Cleary, The s tory Qg the ■• iaisnr 
Detroit Perries, p. 5 



Another curb on crone-river traffic cnoo In 1863* Windsor had 


bacon© important to Americans during the poriod fron 1860-62, when 

many escaped across the river to avoid the military dr'ft. Because 

of this, the United States government stopped oil travel to Canada 
22 

except by permit* Traffic again moved freely after the Civil oar. 

The decade of toe 1880* e was important in the transportations! 
growth of the city. In 1882, the Great Western was amalgamated with a 
larger company, the Grand Trunk Kail road. In 1883, the Canada 
Southern Boilroad which had been built to Amharstburg in 1872, sent 
a branch from Essox to Windsor, In 1888, the Lake Erie and Detroit 
Bail road, now the Bore Mnrouette, completed the track from St, Thomas 
to Walkerville. The year 1890 brought still another railroad to 
this focal point. The Ontario and snebec railroad, a subsidiary of 
toe Canadian Pacific, completed service from London to Windsor. 

This railroad had a large steel ferry to carry its trains across 
to Detroit. Proposed plans for a railroad tunnel at the time had to 
wait until 1910 to be completed. 

The Street Beil-way from Sandwich to Windsor was bought by 
American capitalists in 1891, and service was made electric. The 
name company also bought the ^alkerville Electric rood and made 
service complete between the three towns. A further extension of 

I the route to Aoherstburg in 1903 thus linked all four border settle- 
ments of Essex County. 

The period of expansion also brought some permanency to the 
transportation situation. In 1885, Ouellette Avonue was extended 

22. Pound, an.- clt .. p. 191 




north to the river* The customs houses and a permanent -waiting room 
■vo to constructed there* The foot of Ouellette Avenue became the only 
passenger dock in Windsor* It was situated beside the Grand Trunk 
railroad ferry dock, end made this river front area, the focal point 
of Windsor* Thrus it was that the promise of Windsor’ e geographic 
!' position was fulfill ing itself. Windsor, as a focal point for trans- 
portation, whs the key to lte nineteenth century development* 

nf D ffv«iogafflat 

35ie increasing importance of transportation caused the 
border areas to expand* During this time, the pattern of movement 
was southward* The Talbot Road which cans into the area via the 
Huron Line, and the road along Hake St* Clair to Chatham, were long 
the only links with the interior* (Pig* // , p«~^) However around 
1800, three major reads were built southward* In order to serve 
more of the farms, talker Rond was extended to the approximate 
I present position of Tecumseh Road* Bengal Road was extended by 
Mr. Dougal of 'Windsor to bring more farmers and produce to his 
s tore Howard Avenue was built out to meet Talbot Road and so to 
divert traffic directly into Windsor* 

Downtown Windsor grew up around the transportation 
terminals. Above the ferry landing, and extending south for two 
streets, a small commercial core had been formed. These old and 
small buildings were a poor contrast to the newer and bustling com- 
mercial centre of Detroit which was directly across the river. 


22. Macdonald, 0* F, Windsor. Personal interview. 
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2he big flro of 1871 ur-.s to bo a blescing in disguise for 
Windsor. The fire raged thruu$i tha commercial centre of the city, 
aM even help fron the fire engines of Detroit could e.->v© only a fow 
buildings. Hie results of the fire were new buildings, better spacing 
and a cleaner, fresher town. In addition, incro sod capital fron 
fire insurance allowed businesses to construct better foundations and 
bigger stores. Hie lack of bed rock and the type of quicksand toil 
had beon a factor holding back the development of larger buildings. ' x 
As a result of the fire, Ouellette Avenue was widened from fifty to 

pc 

seventy-five feet and became the min north-south artery," 0 (Pig./^,p^ 
Thus, based on transportation development and facilities, the 
last half of the 19th century saw a rapid development of Windsor 
from the struggling hamlet to a town of 10,000 in 1887. (Fig. /¥, p.3.5" 
Its post office was reported as having the second largest dlstrlb- 

pc 

uting office in Ontario, due to handling border mil." Windsor’s 
position as an important border town and port of entry was suite in 
evidence. 


. ii 


Saralapnant, JtL .^r^ylch te. tb^ata 19th Century 


During the same period. Sandwich discovered some thing to pull 

I it out of the lethargy which had existed there since the coming of 
the railroad to Windsor. In 1866, the oil erase hit Sandwich, and 
the company which formed to drill a well, struck mineral water, 

(salt water), instead of oil. Sandwich soon bec ame a popular rendez- 
vous for mineral baths. Several hotels grew up around the springe 


24. This creep characteristic was a problem which the Detroit— Windsor 
Tunnel hnd to overcome in 1928-20. 

25. See appendix for list of merchants in 1871. 

26. A Brief Sketch of the County of 3snex. p. 21. 


and carried on a flourishing hug Inass for a fair years. Sandwich was 

linked to Detroit "by a ferry which landed at the Brock Street dock. 

However, the decline in mineral bath popularity in a few years brought 

an end to the town's small boom* In 1833, Sandwich hod only thirty- 

seven Industries and bus incases listed, and all were snail scale, 

with sawmills lending in lm ortance, Sandwich was situated Just 

far enough away from the direct line of traffic, to cause it to bo 

secondary to Windsor. (Fig ./ 6 # p,3?) 

Several years elapsed before the resource which underlay 

Sandwich was to be discovered in Its real fora. In 1891, the salt 

beds were discovered, and In 1893, a salt Industry started at Sand- 

37 

wich. Three chief factors encouraged Its development* ' 

(l) Oio interest of the Canadian Pacific Railroad in devel- 
oping eastward freight from this point, 

( 3 ) Hie fact that moot of Canada's salt requirements v. e ro 
then irpxjrtod from the United States. 

( 3 ) Abundant fuel from the wastes of the caw-mills which 
flourished In the neighborhood at that time. 

Hie salt Industry becnne the only major industry of Sandwich 
and remained so. It caused a minor boom of residential development 
In the town around 1900, but this soon died out. Aside from salt, 
the chief Importance of the town still remained In Its function as 
tho county seat, and activity centered around these county buildings. 


37. Better from Commercial Research Manager, C. I, L. (■Jar,, 1942, 



SANDWICH, ONT. 1896 


gfflalffpaant of Detroit In the Late 1 9 th Century 

%»nts in Detroit ’rare reflecting themselves in Windsor. 

(Fig. I& t p. ^ Daring this period, Detroit had also become an 

important rail centre. By 1885, ten railroads radiated from the 

city. Detroit had began its development because of its port location, 

bat after direct connections across Canada by rail were made, this 

28 

latter means of transportation soon surpassed water. 

Detroit passed throw* various stages of industry before 

evolving her present economy. She tanning of hides of the 1820's 

was replaced by flour milling in the thirties and forties. 2ie 

manufacture of wagons and carriages, which was first in importance 

around 1850, was replaced in importance by iron and copper smelters 

of the 1860's. By 1880, copper smelting had disappeared and tobacco 

and cigars wore Detroit's lending industry, followed by foundry and 

machine shop products (both valued at about five millon dollars) • 

29 

Thus Detroit's background of industry, mixed with skilled labour 

» 

from the carriage and machine shop industry, nads it ready for the 
development of the automobile industry in the l^st decade of the 
19th century. 

.Npiclflttg of %at wiatlgpr 

In 1904, Henry Ford founded his Canadian plant. H® chose a 
site directly east of Walker's distillery, and also on the river. 

With the river in front, and the railroad behind, the transportation 
problem for such an industry was solved. A village of less than 


28. 


29 . 


Detroit was listed as 26th among the I Tike ports in total 
froi/?*t handled In 1926. 

Pound, ao., cit . , p. 242. 


| 600 people existed in the area at that time* It immediately "began 
growing as workers cane into the area from the rest of Ontario to 

take advantage of hither wages being offered in the factory. Many 

« 

of these continued on to Detroit, where still higher wages were an. 

I attraction.^ 

2he plant remained one of samll scale production for the first 
few years. Or-idml increases In activity resulted in a gradual 
growth of Ford City, the town which had developed around the plant. 

It was not until 1922 that Ford City was completely laid out in 
plan. This was followed "by a period of rppld development, which 
corresponds to the growth of the auto Industry, and resulted in the 
formation of the city of Hast Windsor in 1925, from former Ford City. 
(Fig./<?, p.*y) 

3ifl...%glmiag of too industrial Period In Windsor 

She founding of the Ford Plant marked a new era in the 
growth of the Border Cities. In the period before 1917, they laid 
out now factory districts, and. secured more land which was sold to 
ind- stries at low cost. Industries were given exemption from tsxoe 
In Windsor for ton years, and given free water during the sans period. 

Soon other American industries were concentrating upon this 
focal point. The Canadian tariff, erected against imported mmafaC- 
tured articles, node branch plants in Canada an important part of 
American industrial policy. Windsor, being closest to tho new area 
of industrial Isa arising in aid-wost United States, received a large 

30. Of the 430,000 foreign bora in Detroit in 1970, one ouarter were 
Canadian. 

31. Knowles, Morris, Report .. . to the 3nsex Border Utilities 
Commission, p. 19 
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percentage of these plants. 


In 1917, Windsor’s per capita car ratio of 1-17 -was the highest 
In Canada at that tine. There were four firms mnufacturing autos, 
five making trucks, two manufacturing trailers, and ten making parts 
and accessories. The 18,000 automobiles exported from Windsor in 
1917 shows how this basic industry had developed. 

Windsor offered many advantages of location to industries 
from the United States. It was the nearest Canadian city to most 
of the main offices of mid-weatern United States. It had quick and 
efficient transportation lines, which allowed executives to cross 
back and forth easily. It had good water and rail transportation 
facilities which allowed goods to be brou/£»t in and shipped out 
with ease. It was on the edge of a large Canadian population con- 
centration and thus near a re'-dy market • Such a positional factor 
mad'"' Windsor a logical choice for industrial location in Canada. 

Added to these factors, was an active Chamber of Commerce which 
worked in the United States and encouraged American industries to 
establish themselves in Windsor. So it was that prior to '?orld ^sr II , 
Windsor had become the fourth Industrial city of Canada. 

PpralopBaat .oOAnflsor la ttw ^waUeth Ceatara 

During this period of industrial influx, Windsor and the 
other border towns continued the same pattern of development. 

Starting from a long strip along the river, settlement spread south- 
ward, -way from the river. The north-south streets served as lines 


of aottlooent, with the o-rt-nront ntreotn belne constructed, whon 
noceonory, to Join then. Thin reunited In tho present dny pattern 
of Wind nor, which hnn ctml^t ntreots oxtoallne nouth fron the 
river, fairly evenly spaced, bolrw; cut at rltfit angles hy cross 
streets which nro nor* irmgnlar, hoth In epnelng md continuity. 
<*!*.'*. P.^) 
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of settlement, with the east-west streets being constructed, when 
neceosary, to Join them. This resulted in the present day pattern 
of Windsor, which has straight streets extending south from the 
river, fairly evenly spaced, being cut at right angles by cross 
streets which are more irregular, both In spacing end continuity. 

(Fig. /? , p.^ 6 ) 

I>ae to the bend in the river, the development away from the 
river also resulted In a merging of the pattern at the Junction of 
Windsor and Sandwich. This zone is the only area of Windsor where 
the rectangular street pattern is not followed. Since the area is 
a thinly populated section where settlement between the two nuclei 
has not completely met, it has not resulted in any traffic problems. 

She final end inevitable step in the expansion of the border 
settlements was amalgamation in 1925 into one large city. (Fig./? , p.ViS ) 
Two towns and two cities had grown into whet really amounted to one 
complete settlement along the river. Biey were popularly known as 
the Border Cities. There was no break in settlement between them 
and no groat difference within them. Finally, the amalgamation 
movement which had been fostered for several years previously, and 

I held back by bitter opposition from ^alkerville, was put to a vote 
In 1925. A city-wide majority, despite a vocal opposition majority 
within ^alkarville, passed the amalgamation resolution. Thus Just 
one hundred years after the tiny village of Windsor was given Its 
name, a new and larger Windsor arose, with a population of 104,000. 





/ 








International Importance 

Windsor 16 located on an international boundary line. This 
dominant positional factor caused the city to develop naturally 
Into ; cosmopolitan centre, part American, pert Canadian. Prior 


to the last decade there was e fairly free flow of people back and 
forth across the border. Virtually the only barrier between the 
two cities was that of the river. Since It Is a port of entry 
for Canada, s v-- 0 t amount of goods enters here; some stops to 
supply the '”ln3sor iniustrlrl plants, the rest Is distributed 

ip 

throughout eastern Canada. ’ Since 'Indsor is on industrial city, 
made up chiefly of American firms located jU3t within the border of 
Canada, raw materials from both Canada and the United Ststos con- 
centrate here. They are then manufactured Into products for the 
rest of the Cominion and the British Snpire, 

Catering the opposite foreign country held no more glamour to 
a Detroiter or a "indsorite than the simple physical crossing of the 

I 1 river. Both Americans and Cana din ns found it advantageous to live 
in one city and rork in the other. In the height of the commuting 
days in 19^6, there were 18,000^ Cons linns crossing to work in 
Detroit, while 700 Americans were workl g In Windsor. Government 
reatrlctio s since that time have gradually decreased the nunber of 
conaiuters. Fayecially luring the depression years of the early 1930's 
American orkers were protected by forbidding many Canadians to 
continue working In United States. The regulation w£3 one of the 
factor* which decrease the population of "'Indsor. (Flg./tf , p. Vy) 




32. Since the outbreak of war. Gusto a collections at the port 

'"Indsor h: ve increased greatly. 1939“$17 million, 19 l * 0-$35 million, 
million. 

33« This figure does not include several hundred Americans who were 
living in, and outside of, Tinisor and corunuting to their offices 
in Detroit. 


HiO'oe \&o were able, changed tlieir residence to Detroit. Such 
restrictions redly elded Windsor. The city became less dependent 
on Detroit, causing her own industries to support the city. In 
I9I4O, there were 800 people living in Windsor and working in Detroit, 
while 020 people were resiling in Detroit and coOTUting to Windsor# 

Host of Windsor is opposite the industrial and commercial cores 
of Detroit. Windsor is a long, narrow city, while the industrial 
and commercial centres of Detroit are ouch larger in area, and con- 
centrate near the river, lfcus, the residential areas of Windsor are 
really closer to the chief centres of “etroit than ore many of the 
residences of Detroit. The Americans who built homes on the edges of, 
ana outside of, Win sor found that they could h; ve the advantages of 
a quiet, suburb?n life • nd still be within three miles of ao*nto*n 
Detroit# 

The ferries were long the connecting link between the t*o cities. 
Three boats from '.lndsor, running continuously, gave five or ten 
minute service to border crossers. Two fe ries crossing from 
' Iberville gave service to the eastern sides of the cities. Their 
advertisement if "enter a foreign coun ry for a nicfcol" attracted 
many tourists to ”in isor from United States. The "inisor ferry wa3 
discontinued in 1938, being unable to match the fester service of 
the bridge an.i tunnel. 

In order to keep abreast with the increasing tempo in trans- 
portation, a bridge and tunnel were constructed to handle the traffic 



flowing between the two j/Orts. The Ambassador Bridge, begun in 

1927 , and completed in 1929 * was st that time the largest single 

span bridge in the British Sspire. The tunnel, constructed between 

3b 

1922 and 1930, »:>s the first International vehicular tunnel. The 
bridge, in particular, serves through traffic and is located near 
toe edge of both cities in order to avoid downttwn congestion. On 
the Windsor side, the exit for the bridge is south of the limits of 
dense settlement. Thus through traffic over the bridge virtually 
misses most of Windsor. The tunnel links the commercial cores of 
both cities; its exits are near tl-e hearts of both business dis- 
tricts. Such s position asskee it more importsnt for local traffic. 
Thus the commercial co' e of Windsor is really closer to the main 
commercial core of Detroit than are many of Detroit's satellite 
commercial centres. The tunnel is a factor which makes the two 
cities more of a geographic whole; toe bridge tends to omit 
'Tinisor from the border .area. 

The great volume of traffic crossing the half-mile of the 
Detroit Diver msde both the bridge and the tunnel s necessity. 

Annual traffic across the river averages about one million cars and 
about five million people, making Windsor the busiest port in the 
Dominion. Windsor has averaged from 20 to 2b per cent of the total 
entries at In- ernatlonal ports for the last decade. Its closest 
competitors, Niagara Falls and Fort Xrie have never equalled the 


3 U. Correctly, it is a tube, not a tunnel. The sections were 

constructed above water, sunk in a ditch, and then covered over. 



lhe tunnel reported that over 85 ^ of the cars crossing through 
wore American, and of that total about 15^> came from outside of 



An American holiday brings the to lutne of traffic up to an 
enormous figure. On July 4, 1941, 29,000 autos carrying about 
112,000 people entered Candda at Windsor. Thus, exclusive of bus, 
train, and pedestrian crossings, about 78 persons per minute were 
entering Windsor. Typical distribution of cars ee to means of 
entry are shown by the figures for the four-day holiday period of 


35. Total traffic through the ports of Windsor, Hlagara Falls, Fort 
Erie, and all ports. 


All Ports 

24 , 067,863 
3,808,142 20,921,544 
3.776.023 22.375.59S 




Tear glnjBOE Niagara £j 

1932 5.764.209 5,140,736 

1933 4.942.676 3.717.157 

1934 5.105.991 3.582.481 



See appendix for figures on kind of persons and node of trans- 
portation of traffic through the port of Windsor. 

36 . War regulations caused vehicle traffic to decline 29< and 
passenger traffic 47$ from July to December, 1940 — General 
Manager Tunnel Corporation, Detroit. 



July 3-6, I 9 I 4 I; by ferry —919, by bridge — 2g,600, by tunnel — 

bO,855. 

As the focal point for transportation, Windsor is the open 
end of the bottle neck of Western Ontario, which juts southward 
into the United States. Canadian traffic flowing westward finds 
Windsor the moat convenient gateway. American traffic uses the 
route across Southern Ontario, from Windsor to Buffalo os the most 
direct means of travel across northern mid-western United States. 

Four railroads converge upon Windsor and enter the United States 
by means of two train ferries and a railroad tunnel. Ten railroads 
radiate out from Detroit. About 15 trains per day pass through 
Windsor normally, and are checked by customs and immigration 
officers. Windsor recently became a station on the Trans-Canada 
airline route. Thus Windsor and Detroit are both connected with 
transcontinental airlines. Windsor’s airport is said to bs seven 
minutes driving time from downtown Detroit, via the tunnel, while 
the nei-rest Detroit airport is eighteen minutes from the sane 
centre.^ 

Windsor is loc' ted on the busiest waterway in the world. 
(Slg.aoF.5a) The Detroit Stiver, with a channel depth of about 40 
feet carries an average of about 81,000,000 tons of freight annually." 
This is more tonnage than the Panama and Suez Canals combined. 

However, tonasge from Windsor and Detroit make up a minor pert of 
the total. Although located on such an important water route, 


37. Kdwsrds, Frederick — "South of the Border." Jtoclean’s Magazine, 
May 1, 19*»0. p. 39. 

38. A record total of 110,000,000 tons was carried in 1929* 



Lake freighters on the Detroit Hirer, Looking southwest. 

Detroit is oa the right, Windsor is on the left, showing 
the railroad along the river front. 


Windsor and Detroit are not important port cities, omitting direct 

croes-river tonnage. ^ 

Windsor's annual average of 600,000 tons of water-borne freight 
Is rsade up chiefly of 500,000 tons of Incoming coal for the in- 
dustrial firms. The coal is handled by five chief coal companies 
end the industrial firms themselves, all of which are located along 
the river front. (Fig.^f Wharfage along the centre of the 

city is generally parallel to the river, unlike many American port 
cities. This characteristic is due to the narrow width of the 
Detroit Diver which prohibits docks from extending into the river. 
The government dock at Windsor, leased to Canada Steamship Linos, 
is the only dock of any size serving general water freight. 
(Fig.^P^) Its 60,000 tons of outbound freight ia divided into 
32,000 tons westbound and 27,000 tons east bound. Incoming freight 
to the government dock amounting to a total of 15,000 tons indicates 

kO 

tiie minor importance of water traffic to Windsor. Freight, in 
total, which passes throu^i Windsor, moves In a general east-west 
direction by rail and highway, with water being of secondary 
Importance.*** Due to the fact that the three leading industries 
and the railroads hove taken up most of the available dock space, 
the harbour of Windsor boa not been an influential factor In its 
development. (Fig.aA-P.5'5) The river front was always of major 
importance for cross-river traffic, but of minor importance to 
throu^i-river traffic. 


39. Average annual imports at Detroit arc 3E5»000 tons, with exports 
amounting to 235*000 tons. 

hO. See appendix for complete water freight figures. 

hi. Letters from various industries in ^indr-or-March, 19^2* 
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Biver front and coal docks In Eaed ilve* looking 
southwest from the Ambassador Bridge. 




Air view of the co ‘,ierc:al core die ks of * 

Detroit - i v f r 1 c ok j nr so uth , 


"inis ot * ?r r :~i ihe 


Manuf a eturi ng in Windsor baa an Interactional flavour. Its 
basis is American branch pleats located in Windsor to supply a 
Canadian and British Bnpire market. Of the 260 companies located 
In Windsor, 136 of these are American, either directly or indicect- 
ly. The Canadian tariff on Imported manufactured goods made it 
profitable for these firms to locate branches In Canada. Since 
Windsor was closest to the growing industrial area of mid-western 
United States, end had excellent transportations! links with the 
rest of Canada, it received the major share of American firms. 

As far as domestic trade, apart from the automobile industry, 
is concerned, there la no ruling in Canada as to what constitutes 
a Canadian product. Thus any assembly plant in Canada is manufactur- 

d- . 

Ini; a Candai&n product regardless of wb&t percentage of Canadian 

i\ 

raw materials it may contain. 

For British Empire preference, there are more definite re- 
! quirements. “Usually 50 $ or 75$ Canadian content of materials, 

hp 

labour and overhead are required." e host of the American firms 
have located in Windsor since 1900 to take advantage of the Canadian 
end Bspire market. Only six of the 1 36 total were there previous 
to that time. Twenty- two were located in "Windsor prior to 191*4 , 
while during the war-time boom years seventeen more placed brandies 
in Windsor, airing the decade of post-war prosperity, forty-five 
American plants crossed the border. Sinch 1929, and especially 
after the Ottawa Economic Conference of 19 J 2 »^ forty-six more 


42. Canadian Exporter, August, 1935“” l, ' ? l n 'l sor « Canada's host 
Southern City." 

43. The Conference gave further preferential advantages to goods 
mode within the British Empire. 


firms located branch plants or factories in Windsor. Since the 

outbreak of ear in 193 S» ten ®ore firms have crossed, to Windsor, 

Ml 

mainly in the expansion and enlargement of existing industries. 

The geographic position of Windsor and Detroit is excellent 
for sources of raw materials. They ere within easy range of most 
of the resources of central Horth America, and the cities ' focal 
position attracts them to the area. Perhaps no international 
position within the British Bnpire has more characteristics for 
success. Materials are brought in from all over Canada and much of 
the United States.*^ Many of the finished products of Windsor's 
industries go into automobiles. These in turn, and especially 
along with drugs from pharmaceutical industry, are distributed 

46 

widely throughout Canada and the Empire. 


44 . Letter from the Chamber of Commerce, Windsor, April 1942. 

45. About 20# of the raw materials for automobile industry caxe 
from United States. 175 firms in Canada make parts for the 
Chrysler Corp. and ship these to Windsor for assembly. 

Most of the 3000-5000 items used in the drug industry come from 
the United States and England. 

The brewing industry uses bops from Oregon and British 
Columbia, and malt from Toronto, derived from Ontario grain. 

The raw materials for the Wire and Iron works come from 
Canadian mills. 

Steel comes from Hamilton ana some United States mills. 

Brass is brought In from Hew Toronto. Ihe lumber industry 
is supplied from Korthera Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia 

Letters from va rious industries — March, 1942. 

46 . "Windsor Salt" is a trade name of C.I.L., end is one of the 
chief sources of Canadian salt. 

The brewing industry does an extensive export business. The 
Soat Indies Is one of the chief markets. 

ft-.-j.ada exported 24,132 automobiles In 1Q40. {j Q . g .t 0* t hssfi 

came from Windsor. Oshawa is the other chief source. 


The Present City 


Site Characteristics of Windsor : 

Topography w&b like a finger pointing at the site of Windsor. 
The ridge which begins in a broad drift core near Leamington be- 
comes narrower approaching the Detroit River. The moraine reaches 

its narrowest point where it is cut by the Detwit River, but can 

b? 

be traced os a moraine extending into Michigan. Tb* northwest 
corner of the county was thus slightly higher than the shore to 
the east and south. Upon this low moraine, which rose about 20 
feet above the river, the city of 'Windsor developed. 

Hie small local relief within the city makes it essentially 
flat. The eastern pert, almost at lake level at 5^5 feet, rises 
gently to the south to an elevation of 615 feet at the city limits. 
A "hi^" section of the city ie found near the river in the central 
part of the city. It is a rather indefinite ridge, with an eleva- 
tion of 605 feet, which begins Just within the eastern political 
limits of former Windsor. It extends along the river bank to 
approximately the western limits of pre-1935 Windsor. The "ridge" 
slopes southward end merges with the only "valley" of the city. 

Ihe valley was once occupied by a small stream, (Flg,/5>,36) 
which flowed where Giles Boulevard is at present. ?Flth a relief 
of less than 20 feet in any of its course, the broad depression is 
hardly discernible for most of the distance. Modern urban develop- 
ment has further reduced its apparency. 


b7. Parkins, A. E., Op. Cit. F. l60. 


The land in central Windsor rises gently to the south fro© the 
forasr creek to the "high" point of the city. It is the highest 
section of the city, with an elevation of 6l7 feet and is found in 
the southeast corner of the former city of Windsor, on Tecumseh 
Road. A drainage divide is formed by this higher land, along which 
Tecumseb Road runs. Dae land further south is drained by Grand 
Uerais Creek, which empties into Turkey Creek south of Windsor. 

Except for lower elevations, the western part of Windsor is 
similar to the eastern. It Ib actually swampy clong the shore 
near the Canadian Industries riant, where an elevation of 575 feet 
coincides with that of the river. The main street of former 
Sandwich marks the crest of a sharp rise from the low area border- 
ing the river. The land is slightly "rolling'* to the southeast of 
this crest, forming a definite depression in the Prince fcoad Park, 
area. It again attains an elevation of 600 feet at the southeastern 
city liaiitB. 

Above all, the city is flat. Despite the minor undulations, 
taken as a whole, a maximum relief of about 1*0 feet in an area 6 
miles long and 2 siles wide is insignificant. Transportation lines 
found no physical barriers blocking the v®y to the river. 

General Functional Pattern ? 

Windsor is a city of linear functional patterns. Its industry 
is located in belts along the river or the railroads; its commercial 
centres • re strips along the main streets; its residential zones 
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City of Windsor, looking westward from Ward One. 

Scattered residences of Ward One in the foreground. 
Ford Motor Co. factories in centre foreground. 

Further westward is the area of small residences 
between the two areas of in due try. 

The dark area of the central section is Jr the 

large treee of residential ^ard TwOe(WalVcervllle 


FIG. X '+ 



City of Windsor. looking eastward froa *ard Fire. 

Hew Seauae Park in foreground. 

Solid residential area of northern 
•4ard Four and Fire in centre and right. 
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eleo tend to follow narrow bands. Hie city itself Is a long narrow 
agglomeration along the river, never extending bsck from the river 
more than two and o half miles. In one location the settled area 
narrows to a width of only four or five blocks. 

In a total length of about six miles along the south side of 
the Detroit River, four settlements merged into one city. Hirou^i- 
out their period of growth, they roally grow au one a-ea, "The 
Border Cities," and the fact that they were separate municipalities 
had little effect upon the functional zones. (Figs.^,-**/. 

Industrial A rea s 

Industry in Windsor plays a major role in Canadian economy. 
Windsor* 8 industry had a rapid growth in the present century, and 
due to this, has followed rather definite lines of development. 

Based largely on one main business, concentration has been the key- 
note of -indoor's industrial pattern. Industry which deviates 
from the general pattern is usually concerned with something other 

than automobiles. (Fig.25T.43) 

Three of the a\ain, and oldest, industries of Windsor were 
established along the river front. Iheae three. The Ford t'otor Co., 
Hirarr, talker's, and Canadian Industries, are the only concerns of 
any size to have a desirable river front location. Since the rail- 
roads take over the rest of the available river frontage, later 
industry which cejt.6 Into the city ass forced to locate inland. 

Industry has tended to follow the railroads in expending south 
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fto-fc the river. The rsLilmcda fom e triangle In Ward 0 n e and rithla 
the nroE b daw tudnatty hoe ooncen tfa ted* Cse Terminal ftflll- 

rcr-.A, court rated about 19IQ ^ctfi ei * ahtittle between 

the v i rT,<j^» flrao. «wi using in a wide arc threu# the southern 
pL.rt cf the City, loduatry grew up along the railroad end resulted 
in the p-tceMt Industrial belt which girda the city. 




from the river. The railroads form a triangle in Ward 0 n e and within 
the area heavy industry has concentrated. The Essex Terminal Rail- 
road, constructed about 1910 (Pig./7p.V^ acts as a shuttle between 
the various firms. Swinging in a wide arc through the southern 
pert of the city, industry grew up along the railroad and resulted 
in the present industrial belt which girds the city. 

While heavy industry grew up around the Ford, General Motors and 
Chrysler plants of Whrd One, diversified industry and subsidiary 
acceosory plants have concentrated in central Windsor. (Fig-2.ST.6J) 
Industry has never been of grant importance to the western side 
of the city, which retrains predominantly residential. Since ease 
of transportation is one of the locational factors in developing 
Windsor’s industries, any further expansion will probably follow 
the same pattern. 

The railroads occupy much desirable industrial sp^ce along the 
river front. Since the railroads continue by ferry across to 
Detroit, at least some river front&ge is a necessity. However, the 
chief reason for their monopoly is the historical fact that the 
railroads came to Windsor many years prior to the arrival of 
Industry. 

55ie railroads entering the west central part of the city seem 
to have been an impeding factor. They occupy two strips extending 
north-south through the city. (Fig.^4 T.UI ) . Settlement east of the 
railroads is virtually complete, but to tbp west becomes rather 
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Small Industry on Me Dougal Street, north of Shepherd. St 
L.A.. Young Indnatrlem on the left, Kelsey Wheel Co. 

on the right. 



Subdidiary automobile industry located. Canadian Bridge Co. Ltd. , 
along the C.H.B. in Sard (toe.. On Welker Road, north of 

Sasex Terminal Railroad. 



sparse. Unless cut by more adequate city transportation lines 
then© strips of railroad yard will prevent future expansion of the 
city to the south-west. 

Truck transportation has tended to concentrate in south central 
Tfindsor, along McDougW end Windsor Avenues. This area appears on 
the map of commercial areas. ( Fig.2^ P. 7°) • The trucking- area thus 
merges with the orea of small industry, and has 2 major locational 
advantages: (1) the Industries which ^they supply are close at 
hand, and (2) being located in the southern part of the city, the 
area is near the highways. Industry and transpo ration again 
complement each other. 

Industry in Windsor is represented by a greet variety of firms. 
Eighty per cent of the industrial employees are concerned with 
the manufacture of iron and steel products. Eight major automobile 
companies have been, or ere, located in the city. The Ford Uotor 
Co. Ltd, which produced 117 cere in 190^, was turning out about 100,000 
cars annually prior to the present war. The Chrysler Oorp. Ltd, 
is primarily an assembly plant, with only the motor being made in 
Windsor. (See footnote Ho. ^5) It produced about 35*000 cars 
annually which ere distributed throughout Canada. Hie automobile 
companies used Windsor* e focal position to good advantage. 

American integration of industry has been carried over to 
Windsor. Serving the automobile factories are thirty plants sup- 
plying parts for the accessory firms. Fifteen other plants doing 


diversified iron and steel work brings the total number of industries 
associated with iron and steel work to sixty-one. (Fig 

Fiie manufacture of chemical and allied products ranks next in 
importance In ’firtdsor^s economy. The pharmaceutical branch, 
especially, has its products well known throughout Canada. One 
of the few natural resources of the area is utilised by one of these 
firms, Canadian Industries, Limited (known throughout Canada simply 
as C. I. L.). (Fig.^y.a,?) Jhe conmercial salt beds which under- 

lie Tindaor are continuous with those of Michigan. The beds are 
at an average depth of a 1000 feet below the surface, and one 
of the beds is 230 feet thick. 118 Since 1927, C. I. L. extracts 
about 100,000 tons of salt annually from the veins. Prior to the 
present war considerable amounts of caustic soda and chlorine were 
chief by-products. The thirty- throe plants concerned with the chem- 
ical and drug Industry are chiefly American in origin, and make up 
a very important section of the stole Canadian industry of this 
nature. 1*9 

Hiram ‘hiker's distillery, the largest in Canada, and the means 

* \ 

of starting the town of ^alkerville, heads a list of six breweries 
and four wineries which ere concerned with the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages. This industry also has wide distribution of its 

CA 

products (see footnote 46.)*^ 

Co^r.erclal areas 

In it6 early beginnings, "Tindsor wrs important commercially 

4S. "Salt"— booklet published by C. I. L. Srlt Division, P. 6 

49. Canadian Exporter, Aug. 1935» °P« cit, 

50. Complete listing of kinds of industries and their numbers will 
be found in the appendix. 



Canadian Industries Limited. 

Salt aanufacturera in 'Sard Vive (Sandwich) 



Approach to th® railroad tunnel to Detroit 



«hile Sandwich eorved an administrative function. Windsor con- 
tinued to hold commercial dominance throughout the growth of the 
city* Fven WMle industry w&6 coming into the area and locating 
in the towns outside of '7ind©or* commercial Interests concentrated 
in "downtown Windsor". Hie dominance of the larger commercial 
core over the other centres is shown by the growth of the area since 
iKnalg&mation in 1935 » (Fig.^W*??) 

Windsor has a larger frontage utilized for retail business than 
is Justified by its population, when compared with various other 
cities* The main commercial core occupies a large area of north- 
central Windsor. (Fig.^F.?^) Unlike many cities where the com- 
mercial centres are in clusters which tend to form a concentric 
pattern around the main oore, Windsor’s commercial areas hr.ve a 
linear pattern, each paralleling the river, and being successively 
farther from it. 

The business districts of both Windsor and Detroit have gradually 
shifted away from the river. Hiese cities are similar to most 
towns and cities situated along a river in this respect. River- 
bordering towns usually located their business district near the 

river, and then as the town impended away from the river, business 

1 , 

moved !n the direction of expansion. Hie original core of Windsor 
was located in the area between Sandwich nnd London Streets and 
between Ferry and Goyeau Streets (Flg.Mr.33) . »• the residential 

area spread southward, business also moved south, usi*'g Ouellette 


51. Adams, Fry & Thompson. •’Report on a City Flan for >7indsor, 

1930"- F- 35- 
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Downtown Windsor coanerclal core. 

Looking north along Ouellette Awe., Detroit in the distance 
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Views of * indoor from the aain commercial core. 





Avenue as tlie -Bain street. Commercial building in the last decade 
baa been concentrated in tbe corner : round Ouellette Avenue and 
'iy&ndotte Street. (ilg.*^P.7y) 

Four streets silica parallel tee river act as minor commercial 
areas for central Windsor. Wyandotte Street is virtually a 
commercial belt joining all four municipalities. It is almost 
solidly small retail business and used car lots, ifyandotte Street 
is an example of a ccnmercial area wnich fe .rew regardless of 
political boundaries. Erie Street, the next southern commercial 
area, is of slrallt-r character, but is not as extensive as Wyandotte 
Street. 

Ottawa Street, still further south, is the rising business area 
ox' Windsor. Its development is fairly recent and shows promise of 
still further extension. It is located in tlie centre of a district 
w ich is made up chiefly of a labouring class, many of whom are 
foreign-born. 5 ” Several of the business firms of "downtown 
Windsor" have built branches in this district to tap the labouring 
trade. Ottawa Street also follows the same linear functional 
pattern and extends across a former political boundary. 

An outer line of commerce is located along locuaseh Road 
( Pig.^F.?!?) It is not as solidly commercial as are the others, 
but has promise of greater importance, since settlement has been 
continually pushing in a southward direction. 

The cozcerciEl cores of the former towns of Sandwich sad Welker- 


52. See appendix for leading nationalities si thin Windsor. 


ville show signs of decay. Ward Five h;.s long been in a stagnant 
condition. It is mirrored in the rather drab appearance of its 
few stores. Vacant stores along the one short main commercial 
street testify to the drawing power of the reore modern shops of the 
chief commercial core of Windsor. %ilkerville t 8 business district 
was never little more than a continuation of the Wyandotte Street 
commercial belt. ^Talkerville preferred to remain a pretty, and 
quietly exclusive residential area, with an industrial centre on 
one side end a commercial centre on the other.* 

The commercial street of "ard One, the former city of Hast 
Windsor, is an exception to much of what has been said concerning 
the com-rereial pattern of Windsor. Wedged between the two most 
important industrial prongs extending southward, Drouillard Hoad 
also grew in a southerly direction rather than east-wsst. The main 
commercial core is concentrated within the triangle of railroads. 
Beyond the railroad to the south, Orouillard Road continues to be 
a commercial street, but is intermixed with residences. The 
name "Coca Cola Lane" given to this section of the 3treet typifies 
the small grocery-refreshment store, usually' having a residence in 
the retr. (Fig.3/F.750 The street will probably become more com- 
pletely commercial since settlement is rapidly filling in the «rea. 

A satellite commercial area, which is beyond the comnerci&l 
pattern, is located in the northeast corner of the city. A smell 
group of stores grown up to supply a residential area which 
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Southern Droulllard So ad. 

A mixture of small store* and residences. 



Typical Apartment House of Second Class Residential zone. 

( ojt /(.3X St. - fy.X.ft?) 



is of a better cla 3 s than the usual low middle-class homes of the 
industrial workers of t?ard One. 

Residential Areas 

Windsor does not have a great range in itB residential classes. 

The mansion class has but few representatives; slums are small in 
area. The lack of diversity in residential types caused a problem 
of differentiating residence classes according to the usual field 
study method. Accordingly, a method was devised which utilized 
certain physical characteristics of each house. By using the 
Canadian Underwriter’s Insurance Atlas^, it was possible to plot 
upon maps definite residential char?- ct eristics. Information was 
collected as to the number of stories, find of roof, type of structure 
material, size of lot, and presence or absence of a garage. A 
block having the superlative of these characteristics would be placed 
in the first class residential zone, while a block having the least 
of these factors would become third class. 

Mf.ps were constructed with symbols which graded from dense to 
light, showing the degree of desirability of the characteristic. 

Differ nce3 within blocks could be accounted for sith the symbol 
gradation. The symbols made the first and third class apparent as 
was desired. The intermediate chs>r- cteristics are plotted accurately, 
although not necessarily measurable to the eye. 

It was found that the kind of roofing material wa» not a differ- 
entiating factor. Roof types were divided into two subdivisions 


53. Used through the courtesy of the publishers. The Underwriters 
Survey Bureau, Toronto. 









by the Atlas, patent and shingle. However, since both the tar- 
paper roofs of the third-claas and the p&tent shingles of the first— 
claos homes were both celled patent, the division lost its value. 
Presence or absence of a garage was not plotted since it was not 
a part of the residence. The information was used however in 
borderline cases to help determine the residence clasB. Two months 
of research in the field comparing various residential sections, 
combined with the Insurance Atlas method, end a comparison of 
assessment rates, was added to twelve years residence in the city 
to evolve the final residential classification. 

First-Class Residences 

Ar«ag of flr&t-clsss residences partially follow the linear 
functional pattern of Windsor* but also tend to concentrate in 
rectangular sections, (Fig*3.2.r. 7?) Talkcrrille^ first-class 
tree centres around old and picturesque St* Kary*s Church and 

i 

extends southward from TTillistead Pork. Farts of the area may be 
placed in the mansion cls6s as far os Canadian cities are con- 
cerned, end yet are found within a few blocks of slum areas and the 
heavy belt of industry. (Fig.Y*?.///) A political boundary helps 
to explain this sharp functional break. 

Another first-cless area is located in the section formerly 
known as South Walkerville in the southeastern part of central 
"indsor. It is one of the new residential building areas of the 
city (Fig.'/dj=. < ?Y) . It is the only first-class residence zone 













First Class Residences 


FIG. 33 P-1 
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C&sgraiE piece, north of London St 
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FIRST CLASS RESIDENCES. 



CORNER OF NIAGARA ST. AND DEVONSHIRE RD. 
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which 1* capable of much expansion. Many of the homes have been 
built In the last five years and reflect the return of prosperity 
during the late thirties. (Fig.33p.7‘?) Sfuch of the rest of the 
area, although called second class, is an excellent residential 
area. Assessment values of less than $3000 caused several of the 
blocks to be differentiated as second class. 

Similar to the central Walkerville mansion class, is the line 
of first-class residences along Riverside Drive (Flg.7?P.*0). 

Tills zone extends beyond the city limits into the town of Riverside, 
again demonstrating the disregard of political boundaries in the 
functional pattern of Windsor. 

Tard Four has a zone of excellent residences along Victoria 
Avenue which well typified Windsor’s linear pattern. Extending 
southward from near Wyandotte Street and becoming progressively 
ne i«r, the street has maintained its clrim of having the richest 
homes in old Windsor. Ouellette Avenue, two streets to the east 
of Victoria, has all of the residential cfcaracteri sties of a first- 
class zone. (Figures W ,Y*, &¥7). However, since it is the 
main ertery of traffic, many of its large homes have become tourist 
homes and can no longer be called first-class residences. The 
street also has a great number of apartment houses an 1 multiple 
dwelling within the large residences. This lowers the classification 
of the street as a whole. 

First-class residences of liard Five are located in the district 



First class residential zone of northern wart Fire, 
east of the Ambassador Bridge. 



Second class residences directly vest of the main 
commercial core. 


around Assumption College, in the northwest part of the city. 

(Fi g.35T.8ty A rectangular section of homes between Wyandotte 
Street and the river form the city's largest area of first-class 
homes. The boundaries of the zone, and differences within it, 
wore difficult to determine and many homes called second class 
differ very little from the first-class residences in general 
ep earance. Such houses usually lacked enough similar ones close 
to it to make the whole block first class. 

Second-Class Residences 

'As is usual, by far the bulk of the residences are Becond class. 
It is the category which is left after the first and third-class 
types ere determined. It includes residences with assessment rate 
ranging generally from $1000 to $3000. The second-class residential 
aras consists of the major amount of houses in the residential 
western side of the city, and includes the large area of settlement 
of central Windsor. (Fig.^P.^Y) The snail cottages of Tfard One 
elso fall into this residential subdivision. The second-class 
residential area is the basis which fills in the settlement pattern 

between tie other functional zones. 

* * * 

Thlrd-Olass Residences 

Third-class residences are located in only one large sree in 
Windsor, but are scattered in several other sections throughout the 
city. (Figja.r.7^) A slum area is found in the negro section of 
Windsor extending along McDougsl and Windsor Avenues, north and 
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NOR) 'Ail HD. SOUTH-OP "TAKDCTTE ST. 


SECOND CLASS RESIDENCES 


GOYEAU ST. NORTH OF HANNA ST. 


HICKORY 33). 


NORTH OF ONTARIO ST. 




south of W|yandotte Street. This section has been the home of the 
negroes since they first escaped across to the freedom of Canbda, 
end has always been decadent. Small houses, in poor repair, with 
few services, make up the centre c? the third-class tone. (Figj7 
The area east of the negro- section is aleo called third class. It 
Is one of the oldest residential areas of Windsor as shown by the 
map of Windsor in 1872 (Fig./3p, 3f), and exhibits the signs of 
decay typical of such an area. 

t'ost cities hnve a band of decadent residences which surround 
the main commercial core. Often it is an area of low-class rooming 
houses. The residential cones of Windsor are distinctive in that 
the circular pattern is not duplicated. Windsor's third-class resi- 
dential area is located on only the east sice of the commercial 
core. The boarding houses and rooming places typical of residence® 
near the business area are found vest of the commercial core but 
have not been classified as third class. (Fig.i5p.<?-2) The reason 
for the lack of circular pattern may be found in the historical 
development and morphology of the city. Settlement spread to the 
cast of the commercial core (see historical development maps) end 
thus the eastern area is older. The homes on the east were small 
and frame, while those on the west were much larger, and many were 
constructed of brick (Flg.V5P./0£) . The western side of the commercial 
core t*.s once a first-class residential zone of early Windsor, and 
since the growth of the city has been so recent, the area has not 
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THIRD CLASS RESIDENCES 


F/G.5 7. />*£ 


ttJSCORCRA STREjSV , 3«..;>&£:C I.cDCUGAL A .1 UERCER SI'S, 
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ifoBCUGAL STREET, NORTH .OF ERIE ST. 
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Third. Claes Baaldences. 



Tenements on St. Antoine Street, Ward. Five. 



Poor residences mixed with storage buildings. 
McDongal Street, north of London St. 



yet fallen Into a stage of disrepair which would make it third class. 

tfard Five, although very old, and called decadent, has only one 
small section of third-class residences. A block of tenements and 
another block of small, poorly-kept bouses* are the only blots in 
the quiet, elderly dignity of the former town of Sandwich. 

(Fig^F. ?7) Here the houses are generally further apart, and 
larger. Their age is apparent, but the boxes have been maintained 
in fairly good condition. 

Scattered third-class residences are found near the major Industrie 
areas, as would be expected. One such area Is the original frame 
structure area built by Hirax Talker for his town. Talker built 
several blocks of identical buildings in making bis town. Host of 
these houses still r^ra^n. (Fig.3?F,£7) The frame homes, in the 
heart of the industrial section are in very poor condition. The 
brick structures have proven more durable find are in better repair, 

The latter form a linear transitional zone, between the industrial 

section end the first-class area of former Telkerville. 

Scattered third-class residences tre located between the rail- 
r^ofds of ’tard Four. flie whole area is of low second-class calibre. 
However its posr appearance is due greatly to being begrimed with 
smoke from the railroads rather than any structure deficiency. 

For an industrial city, Windsor is fortunately lacking in large 
areas of t’ lrd-cless residences. Two factors help to explain the 
welcome deficiency. Homes of the industrial workers usually 
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Frame houses on Walker Hoad, near Bdna St 


constitute this poor class, and moat of them, although small and 
often poorly constructed, are new. They are located chiefly in 
TCerd One, which was not subdivided until 19 22* Another factor is 
that a great number of poor residences were moved out of the city 
during the depression years of the early 193°**» 

Suburban Residences 

Lack of third-class residences within the city is also partially 
explained by their location outside of the political bounds of the 
city. In Sandwich 'Test, along Dominion Boulevard (Pig.^P,^/) the 
area popularly known as "Tin Can City" wee a real slum area. Here, 
houses were actually constructed of cardboard boxes and tin cans 
as the full weight of the depression struck the automobile industry. 

The return of prosperity brought improvement to the area, host 
of the shacks have now been torn lown, removed or rebuilt. There 
has been some attempt to better the condition of the streets, but 
It still looks poor . The government has also undertaken a policy 
of rehabilitation for the area. For the post three year* they have 
been granting lots to war veterans who so applied, and are moving 
in or rebuilding homes for them. "Tin Can City" is an island of 
poor residences, playing no part in the functional pattern of 
Windsor, and not fitting into the rural economy of the area in 
which It is situated. 

Remington Parte, south of Central Windsor (Pig.VbP.?/) is a 
section of low middle-class homes of industrial workers. The type 

5 b. Letter - Foremon of Rural Hydro Flect.ric Power Collat ion. 

April 19^2. 


PIG. q./ 



of resident* and thtelr homes are similar to those of T7ard One. 

With the locational fecfcors of being close to the city and still 
having the advantages of count}' taxes, a village of small, frame, 
ono-etory homes hae arisen. (Fig.Y/P.7.2) Construction has 
increased greatly in the last few years as the area rapidly expends. 
Remington Perk Is an extension of the residential area of Windsor 
beyond the city limits* Its lover character is a reflection of the 
fact thj t it is beyond the city boundary. 

35)e third suburban area which is Included within the geographic 
city is a section beyond the southeast corner of the city 
(Fig.^F •*?/)• It is also an area of new construction but differs 
partially from Remington Park in that the eastern part of the area 
has a much better class of homes. It is the only area of better 
class homes outside of the city limits end still within the geographic 
city. Fine homes are found outside the city, notably in South 
■^indsor, but are beyond the area included within the geographic 
city. The residential area southeast of the city is similar to 
thnt within the city limits in general types of structure and ap- 
pearance. Its expansion is due to its proximity to the industrial 
area of the east side. 

Present Building Trends 

The expansion of the last six or seven years is reflected by 
definite building trends within the city (Fig.Y^P.??) . Two areas 
stand out a6 centers of new residential construction and both have 



Ejtiaqur.te room for still more aij-anuisn.. On* orea 1b that of South 
TMlknrvllla kith its group of firsts class residences fcm.il t around 
tc^rlsl Park-. The other ores is In far A One, and Is tbs 
continuing aatithiiard eiton sic n of the foreer city of East ffinisar, 
5a»Ii cottages of second-cloti category arc typical of the ca» homaa 
d product nf present »r conditio tit and of a temporary <&nrocter 




adequate room for still more expansion. One ares is that of South 
TCslkervllle with its group of first-class residences built around 
l/le^orisl Fark. The other area is in 7 ft rd One, and is the 
continuing southward extension of the former city of East Windsor. 
Small cottages of second-class category are typical of the new homes. 

A product of present war conditions and of a temporary character 
is the Wartime Housing Project of Ward One. To meet the need of 
locating a large number of industrial labourers near their work, 
and to take care of the great influx of people to the war industries 
in Windsor, five hundred homes were constructed on vacant land of 
former East Windsor. (Fig.Y 3 F. 76 ). When the five hundred are 
finished, plans have been completed to construct three hundred more 
similar houses. Twenty-five of the latter will be located in Ward 
Five to house some of the workers at the steel plant in OJibway. 

The Wartime houses ere not permanent structures. They are one- 
end two-story cottages of three or four architectural styles. 

Areas of present commercial construction centering around 
Ottawa Street and the heart of downtown Windsor, have been noted 
in an early section. Hew industrial building has been largely done 
by the few major companies, and includes huge new factories at 
both Ford's and Chrysler' s. 

Hie tempo of new building in the city has increased in recent 
years. The two million dollar construction mark set in 19I+O for 
the second time since I930 rose to over four million dollars in 
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19^1. However this building figure does not compare with the expan- 
sion decode of 1919-1929 when annual building permits averaged five 
million dollars. 

Mfcrel functions 

The education needs of the city of ffindaor are supplied by one 
college, four collegiates or high schools, one vocational school 
and one continuation school. (Fig •V'TP.fS*) . There are numerous 
public and separate schools which make up the grand total of fifty- 
nine educational buildings. The primary schools are fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the city and with the opening of the 

x 

GoKDorJ AtAC&KEGoR 

Pavtd fatsxweH Continuation School in "ard One, the distribution of 
schools for secondary education Is also adequate. 

Hark areas within the city show a lack of planning during the 
early growth of Windsor. Scarcity of parks is a serious deficiency 
to the crowded sections of the old part of north central Windsor. 
Both ends of the towns also have Inadequate park space. Ward Five 
has Prince Hoad Park, which la an excellent park as regards to com- 
plete facilities, but is located too for from the settled area of 
the city. Ward One has only one park with adequate facilities for 
juvenile play and that is located within a ball park. Thus the 
area, of potentially greater population, located near heavy industry, 
is without adequate recreational space. 

Town planning became aware of the problem in the last two decades 
and has given the southern sections of the city excellent parks. 


( Flg.^P.yi) 





Cultural Sites. 


FIG. if if ■ 


Beautiful Jecxsoa Pari: in south central Windsor. 


JLssosrpti an Church, rrith Assumption College In 
the Background • Tcfcen from the Ambassador Bridge. 


Kennedy Collegiate Institute on Tecumseh Road 




Attempts to landscape the river front area bare been started by 
i making a park along the river, east of the Ambaseador Bridge. 
(yig^P.6/) ihe problem of alleviating the congestion of the 
third-class area of north central Windsor is one for future planning. 

further cultured institutions are represented by ninety-four 
churches and missions, and thirteen hospitals and charitable 
institutions scattered widely throughout the city to care for the 
needs of the body and soul of the people of Windsor. Sixty- three 
hotels bespeak of the importance of the tourist trade and demonstrate 
how Windsor* s focal position is reflected in the functions of the 
city. Nine theatres help fill the need for entertainment of both 
tourist end local citizen. 

Windsor has only the new Post Office Building as a public 
building of monumental character. The City Ball is an old school 
building of the nineteenth century, and is Inadequate for a city 
of Windsor's else. The county buildings, such as the Jail and 
court house, are virtually forgotten in Yard five. The railway 
terminals use ancient passenger stations which were built in the 
late nineteenth century when Windsor was much smaller. Windsor's 
public buildings play an inconspicuous part in the toihl functional 
pattern, and for the sake of the civic pride of Windsor, the more 
inconspicuous the better. 

ytmitoa 

Windsor is supplied with water, gas and power. Water for the 




city Is taken from the eastern end of Detroit Elver near Peche 
Island. The city water system at one timo supplied eleven 
municipalities. The city has one Filtration Plant and two pumping 
stations. Due to the flat nature of the whole area, pumping is the 
greatest single item of expense in delivering water. Eater is 
pumped to as far east as the town of Tecumseh; the western limits 
are beyond La Salle, a total distance of twelve miles. In the 
present metropolitan water system, Windsor owns all the lines, 
even though some of the outside areas paid to have the malnsbuilt. 
Since amalgamation these areas now pay Windsor a flat rate for 
their water which includes maintenance and pumping. 

Natural gas comes from wells near Port Alma and Tilbury, about 
forty miles east of Windsor. At one time Kingsville was an 
important source of gas, but the wells have since declined. The 
gas is purified at Port Alma, on Lake Erie south of Chatham, and 
then sent to Windsor in eight and ten-inch mains. Within the 
last decade the wells have been declining and occasionally pressure 
Is not great enough during the winter to supply all of the 
industrial plants. The decline in the volume of gas is being met 
by refusing to allow any new domestic consumers of gas. 

Electric powor is supplied to the city by the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario from its plant at Niagara Falls. Two 
lines of large steel towers carry the power 230 miles from Niagara 
to Windsor. The city of Windsor buys the power from the Commission 


55. Windsor's 23,000 consumers use about 9,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas daily. 


and operates Its own distributing system under the Hydro Division 
of the Windsor Utilities Commission. The rural areas beyond the 
city limits are supplied directly by the Ontario Commission. 
Transportation Facilities 

The functional pattern of Windsor has been a hindrance to 
overland transportation along the river, although encouraging 
north-i-outh travel. Ihe city spread southward from the river, 
shooting streets out ahead of development, and thus allowing trans- 
portation in this direction to be easy and direct. In addition, 
the main highway lines came in from the south and found direct 
access to the river. 

Fast-west traffic has been more restricted. The chief factor 
preventing such travel has been the railroads. The main lines, 
extending north-south through the city, have cut opposite street 
development. (Fig Only three main east-west arteries com- 
pletely connect the various sections of the city. Sandwich Street, 
the original river front street of the various towns, always was 
a main east-west connecting road. Early in the present century 
tfy&ndotte Street was cut through, and now serves as the centrsl 
commercial link. Finally, Tecumseh Road, which was formerly the 
southern limit of the city, acts as the highway link for faster througt 

traffic. City planning sometime In the future will have to over- 
come the problem of poor east-west transportation in order to knit 
together more closely the functional sones of Windsor. 


In Ward One, the problem of east-west traffic is accentuated by 
the presence of the eolid belt of industry extending north-south 
along the railroad, thus forming a double barricade. (Fig#fT.///) 
The transports tional problem there has become quite acute recently 
due to the increased number of employees working in war industry 
at the factories and driving to work. Complicated traffic Jems 
at quitting time have been the result. Lack of adequate parking 
space In this industrial area also is a phase of the transportation 
problem of Ward One. The city grew up so completely around the 
industries that very little space was left for parking, lack of 
city planning for the functional zones is apparent in the trans- 
portations! pattern of Windsor. 

Functional Trends 

Like its neighbour city across the border, Windsor has been 
moving back from the river. Industry, finding the river front apace 
taken, tended to partially box the city, leaving the open side of 
the square towards the river. Along the various railroads and 
across with the Essex Terminal, the industrial pattern demonstrates 
its dependence on rail transportation rather than on water in main- 
taining its supplies. 

As indicated on the map of new building areas, (Fig.^F.^) » 
commercial Windsor tends both to concentre te end also to continue 
its parallel linear development. The increasing number of stores in 
downtown Windsor shows the concentration and growth of this area 88 

56 . The Ford Uotor Co. no (Staggers its quitting tines to alleviate 

the problem. \ 


the dominant commercial core. The rise of the Ottawa Street district 
to second in importance as a business centre, and the continued 
building on the other business streets, illustrates the continuation 
of the pattern of east— west coiTasercial streets serving north— south 
residential streets, thile Detroit was spreading out following its 
radial street pattern, Windsor has maintained its rectangular street 
pat tom, with all the Inherent difficulties for direct transporta- 
tion. 

Expansion is in a general southeast direction. This augurs 
ill for the future of Ward Five. The southeastern ptrt of the city 
offers no geographic barrier to expansion. Future development, 
whether industrial, commercial or residential, will fit easily 
into the present fuctional pattern. 

Hinterland 

Windsor as a geographic city extends beyond the limits of the 
political city. (Fi Generally speaking, the suburban 
geographic city follows the main lines of transportation, thus 
having easy and short access to the city. Windsor still has adequate 
space to spread southwrrd and it has be .n in this direction that 
the settlement pattern has continually moved. The suburban area 
included wi*bin the telephone exdiange has a population of about 
l6,000 people.^ 

The town of Rivercide, omitted from the study, is directly east 
of Windsor. It is almost entirely a residential settlement which 

57. The Bell Telephone Exchange includes the towns of Riverside, 

Ls Salle and OJibway; also the townships of S.'vndwich East and 
’Test. The rural lines extend up to 7 xiles beyond the city 
limits. 

Letter - Idanager of Windsor Branch of Bell Telephone Co. of 
Cent da. March igh 2 . 


tapers away from the eastern limits of Windsor to a narrow atrip 
along the river front. Riverside Drive, which continues along the 
river from Windsor into Riverside, is an area of exclusive first- 
class homes, many of which are among the most expensive in the 
border area. 

In general, the town is sparsely settled, The eastern section 
is devoted almost entirely to American summer cottages, which are 
open only part of the year. The small commercial section is 
interested chiefly in the sunnier trade. Riverside^ function is 
primarily to supplement Windsors residential eones. 

The suburban areas beyond the city limits have all the services 
and conveniences of the city. Most of the residents work somewhere 
within Windsor and drive to the city. Small gardens for home 
consumption are typical of most of the homes. ^2ben houses become 
lore scattered and further apart, one is out of tho geographic city 
and into the hinterland. 

The hinterland of Windsor roughly coincides with Essex 
peninsula. Within the area, which Is somewhat larger than the 
county, and contains about 55*000 people, the people regard Windsor 
aa the "big city". Department stores testify that on Saturdays 
their customers come from anywhere within th« area. The Windsor 
Daily Star i6 virtually the exclusive newspaper of Essex county. It 
even extends its dally deliveries to areas beyond London, 120 miles 


to the ecat. 


The hinterland hes not been of grest effect as a basis for the 
city's growth. It hsa given Windsor a strong, stable base, without 
which a city baa a problem in food supply, but Its products are 
not directly contributory to Windsor's Industrial success. The 
county is agricultural, called the "Garden of Cf-nada"; the city is 
industrial, "the Automobile Centre of the British Empire". The 
Conneries and tobacco factories are located in the small towns of 
the county rather than in Windsor. 5® While industries bcsed on 
agricultural products are found in the hinterland, much of the agri- 
cultural produce naturally finds a market in the city. 

Especially at present, during wartime conditions, the city is 
Laving an effect upon the hinterland. The war industries, con- 
verted from peacetime nanuf j-cturing, are making army tanks, trucks, 
and military supplies, and are demanding great numbers of labourers, 
Ayr liable labour within the area has converged upon Windsor, drain- 
ing the towns of their skilled workers. As canny as 35 0 employees 

I 

of tLe Ford Motor Comjeny drive in every day from as far away as 
Leamington, 35 miles to the southeast. Tills is roughly reore than 
one- third of the working population of the town and demonstrates 
bow It hour ie being drained into Windsor.^ People coving into the 
city have increased the population over to, 000 since 19to0,e.nd this 

u 

5S. Manufacturers of canned goods are located in Leamington 

(H. J. Heinz Co.), Harrow, Essex and Tecumseh. Tobacco factories 
are in Leamington and Kingsville. 

59. Windsor's milk, all coxes from witbln Essex county. Enough milk 
la produced within the county to supply both city and small lawns. 

Distribution of milk from Windsor's dairies extends from 20 to 30 
miles into the county. - Letters from Windsor dairies. March 19^2. 

6o* There are 650 Ford employees from rural areas depending on public 
transportation to reach work (chiefly Greyhound bus). This number 
does not include those who come by private car, nor is it the tote! 
number of workers from rural areas. - Personnel Office, Ford I'otor 
Co. Ltd. 


figure does not include the numbers who hive entered the city since 
January 1, 19*42. (Fig./«?P.Vy) The greet and sudden influx resulted 
in serious housing shortage in Windsor, rLich nee countered by the 
rapid construction of 800 wartime hoses. (Pig.f3P.y6) 

ggftclwlSB 

Geographic location of Windsor ns a focal point on the inter- 
nrtior.al boundary gave it a reason for growth. The positional 
factor of being ^ust a half mile from a rising industrial city of 
tiie United States, and within a Canadian tariff, gave Windsor its 
industrial character. 

Undoubtedly, a large share of Windsor is due to Detroit, Hiere 
is no doubt that a city would have arisen et this natural cross- 
ing place, as a transportation terminal. But it is to be doubted 
that Windsor would have grown to its present size, or have had the 
industrial stamp upon it that it has, if It bad not been for a city 
such as Detroit arising on the other shore of the river. 

uitbout the international boundary, Windsor would probably not 
be an industrial city. Detroit and its small Canadian counterpart, 
Windsor, ( re too similar to exist together as twin cities. There is 
too much duplication of functions; too much of the same product being 
turned out by the same machinery, which one factory could do as well. 
However, without an international boundary, Windsor would probably 
become a ouch greater residential city than it is now. Inter- 
national regulations prevent many people from living in Windsor and 


working in the nearby Detroit ind.ua tides. Thus politic&l regulations 
both maintain and restrict Windsor. 

Amalgamation ess simply the answer to the next obvious step in 
the development of the Canadian border cities. When four such 
settlements finally merged and were concerned with one chief industri- 
al function, political duplication was unnecessary. True, TEalker- 
ville lost its exclusive restrictions, and Lad to take over part 
of the debts of the other municipalities, but it had no geographic 
basis for remaining a separate entity. The "Border Cities* could 
only find further progress and development as a "border city", 

Windsor. 

TJhst the future holds for the city no one knows. As the 
fourth industrial city of Canada, Windsor has risen to vital impor- 
tance during war conditions. This industrial boom and experience 
will probably cause it to play an even more important part in the 
general industrial economy of Canada in peace time. Industry in 
Windsor may be said to have an artificial and political oasis for 
its development but one can not take away from Windsor, its 
geographic position as a transportation focal point. This geographic 
position in the centre of a bottleneck through which transportation 
lines must pass, and must stop to cross a river, Windsor will always 
have. Geographically, the focal centre of Windsor will always be 
a city of importance to the area. 
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Appendix A 


How Windsor’s acreage i 8 diviiidr 

Fully developed and built on - 3,007 acres 
Fully developed and not built on - 6l4 acrea . 
*o*tlally developed end built on - 77 acres 

££™^: ,lopod “ d " ot tatu « r “7 — 

Covered with eater- / *° a 01,68 • 

Otherwise unfit for building - * si * ™' 

School properties - 

Other municipal properties - « acrea 

dominion or Provincial properties - ' 5 acres 
w treats and lanes — 1 one 

Total acreage - acres 

— 8*250 acres. 


197 acres. 
189 acres 
32 acres. 


i'ilenge of Windsor Streets: 

Total mileage of all roods - 33U.5I (includes alleys) 

Concrete - ISO miles. 

Sheet asphalt - 28 miles. 

Cinders - 99 miles. 

Improved earth -39 miles 
Crushed stone - 10 miles. 

Asphalt block - 6 miles. 

Vacedam - 2 miles. 

Unimproved - 10 miles. 


: ileage by former political divisions: 
"lies 

50 
30 

2 ? 


Last Windsor 
Calkerville 
Windsor 
Sandwich 


Paved 

Alleys 

Paved 

Side wains 

30 

31 

* 

52 

26 

15 

10 

30 

84 

60 

39 

142 

25 

17 

1 

42 



Appendix B 

?lnds of Industries and numbers of flrae in Windsor. 

61 companies manufacturing iron and steel products. 

33 companies manufacturing chemical and allied products. 

10 businesses making alcoholic beverages 

37 firms manufacturing non-metal lie mineral prodncte.builders 
to . , „ supplies, etc. 

£ companies in the canning, baking and confectionary industry 

37 companies concerned with wood and paper manufacture. 

12 firms making non-ferous metal products. 

10 busInQisds in the textile industry. 

6 representatives of the animal products division, 
industries manufacturing miscellaneous products 

:< 


Appendix C 


Number of merchants and residents in downtown Windsor in 1870 

Coyeau - 22. Ouellette - 18. Sandwich- 5. Ferry - 26 

Upper Ferry - 7. Pitt St. E. - 11. * 


Number of merchants suffering losses in the fire of 1870 
were 41. 1 


Appendix 0 


Jfey facts about the city of Windsor: 

fjj 

Population ( Dominion Census, 1071) 
tele - 50, 364. 

Female 47, 815. 

Total 98, 179. 


Age groups: 

tele (15-60) - 21,356. 

Female (15-60) - 20,138. 

Children - 18, 234. 


Population by wards in 1940. 

'■ard One - 14, 560. "-ard Two - 16, 362. 'Card Three -27,911 
Ward Four - 27, 418. Sard Five - 17, 316. 


Religion. 

Protestant - 59.017- 60$ 

Roman Cstholic - 3^.275 35^ 

Jewish - 2.476. 



Appendix D (continued) 


Pujring Power 
Telephones 
Electric meters 
domestic 
Commercial 
Power 
Gas meters 
Radios 

Auto Registration 
Passenger 
Commercial 


Coal Imported to Windsor: 

C.I.L 

Pittiburg Coal Co. 
SSPlnaky Coal Co. 
anplre Coal Co. 
Confederation Oool 
Ford Motor Co. 
i-ullen Coal Co. 

Ke^vme Coal Co. 


1938 

1937 

15.*415 

1*4.1439 

2l*,023 

23.766 

3.225 

1*67 

\ l g 

18,11*1 

17.350 

l**.559 

13.1432 

1*4.987 

1*4.295 

1.865 

1.935 

Appendix E. 


19*40 
87*200 
9 * 4 . 600 


90,000 
Co. 43,000 

97,939 

101.000 

25.000 


1939 

6**,ooo 

125.000 

75.000 

32.71*5 

75.000 

105,500 


1937 

65.000 
77.780 

56,595 

21.850 

73.000 

135.000 


1936 

70.000 
7 8,28$ 

5.275 
88, 655 
!3.!J52 

42.000 

130,000 


i 


1935 

55.000 

60.000 

20.000 
53.160 

30.000 

55.000 

85,000 


Total 

Total for 19l*l - 


538.739 **77.2*45 1*29,225 1*1*7, 668 357,160 

521,011* tons. 


Marine Freight Traffic in and out of the Port of ’Windsor (in tons) 

-.£iC2£7?v < 'igbOxvf: 1939' -i *- 

X ,r * £ . 53.900 1,000 in 35.000 out 

Canadian Steamship Lines 62,500 15,000 
Canadian Cement Co. 8,890 7,137 

Canadian Pacific Railroad 17,081* 0 

Firsr. Walkers 2,021 1**,669 


Total - 

Total for I9IU - 

Total freight by water: 
lol*l - 656,311 
19*40 - 683,131* 

1939 - 602.1*31 
1937 - 522,865 
1936 - 596,007 
1935 - 572.838 


33.500 

*48,000 

128 

2.705 

15.952 

22.518 

2,800 

20.U17 

87.380 

93.6*40 


135.797 tons. 


Appendix F. 


Total Traffic through the Port of Windsor, Ont. for the last ten years 


Year Returning Residents 

Highway. Ferry Train Boat 
1932 2.801,650 

1933 2,345.325 

1934 2.501.637 

1935 2,213.312 

193b 2.675.214 

1937 2.^13,076 

193S 2,422, 351 65.257 

1939 2.255,596 61.307 

1940 1,332.917 41.877 

1941 1,159.421 23,276 


2.265 

3.346 

252 

68 


-tdtevrists 

Highway, Ferry Train 
2 , 956.286 
2.593,469 
2,602,310 

imu 


3,555 .236 
3,230.899 

3.050,366 

2.531.390 

2.487.037 


895 


i&su 

267.509 


Boat 


18,162 

10,022 

1T *M 

15.351 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 
193s 

1939 

1940 

1941 


Admitted as 
Immigrants * 
3.402 

1.707 

915 

789 
877 
1,068 
9 C 


Returned 

Canadians 


• • 


TOTALS 


999 
704 
1,048 
752 


Percentage 
of totals 


2.871 

5,764,209 

24 

2.175 

4,942,676 

24 

1.129 


23 

759 

5,51M39 

22 

707 

6,139.450 

22 

728 

6,202, 167 

22 

708 

5,969.394 

20 

574 

5,662,942 

20 

890 

4.173,454 

21 

7o5 

3.979.199 

22 

of other nationality 

residing 


S tfi tes > 

•* Canadians she were residing in the United States but were 
returning to Canada for permanent residence 
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